DISEASE   AND   THE   LAW

were in the Middle Ages in order to warn the citizens. Hie treat-
ment of such patients is a protective measure in the interest of
society. Plague-ridden patients were treated by municipal physi-
cians in the Middle Ages; today in most civilized countries con-
tagious patients are treated free of charge in public hospitals
irrespective of their financial status. When a patient died, the
plague house was disinfected. This was done in a rather crude way
in the Middle Ages. Clothing and bedding were burned; furniture
was washed thoroughly with soap and exposed to the sun; rooms
were fumigated. Today we know the bacteria that cause such dis-
eases, and we have more effective chemical and physical meth-
ods of destroying them, but the underlying idea is the same.

Plague invaded a community from outside. Hence in times of
epidemics the cities kept their gates closed and carefully guarded
the surrounding highways. Nobody was admitted before he had
been questioned and examined very carefully. In-coming mail was
fumigated and coins and other objects were dipped into vinegar.
It was well known that plague had its origin in the East, whence
it spread along the highways and particularly along the sea lanes.
The chief danger spots, therefore, were the port cities. On July
27,1377, the city council of Ragusa ordered that all travelers com-
ing from plague-ridden countries should be barred from the city
unless they had spent one month on the island Mercana ad pur-
gandum. Venice followed the example and segregated overseas
travelers on the island San Lazzaro. The period was eventually ex-
tended from thirty to forty days: hence the name quarantine orig-
inated for one of the most important epidemiological measures
that arose in the Middle Ages. In the 16th century Milan kept
agents on Swiss territory to examine travelers on the St. Gotthard
route.3 This was a serious encroachment upon the sovereignty of
a foreign power, but the fear of plague was such that it called for
drastic measures. In the 17th century England required a bill of
health of all ships sailing from Turkish and Egyptian ports.
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